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exports ranged between $422,000,000 and $680,000,000. 
For the fiscal years ending June 20, 1908, 1909, and 
1910, the excess of exports was $680,000,000 $363,000,- 
000 and $198,000,000, respectively. During the period 
1911-14 the annual excess of exports ranged between 
$495,000,000 and $683,000,000. Thus the panic of 1907 
was followed by a diminution in the excess of merchan- 
dise exports, but there was a recovery to normal fig- 
ures in 1 91 1. The diminution resulted not because of a 
decrease of exports but rather from an increase of im- 
ports. The decrease in the balance of merchandise 
exports came about in spite of the fact that the United 
States was a debtor on the international balance sheet 
to the amount of about half a billion dollars per year. 
In 1906, 1907, and 1908, however, there was a net in- 
ward movement of gold of 57.6, 63.1, and 75.9 millions, 
while in 1909 and 1910 the net outward movement was 
47.5 and 75.2 millions respectively. 

The present situation of the United States in regard 
to foreign trade is quite different from that of 1906-07. 
The present annual balance of indebtedness on invisible 
items, except loans, is about $195,000,000.* The con- 
tinuance of the excess of exports depends upon the 
granting of loans to Europe and at the present writing 
it does not appear that the United States will advance 
a large volume of capital either by the extension of 
credits or the purchase of foreign held securities. In- 
dividual investors in the United States have not yet 
been educated to the purchase of foreign securities in 
any considerable volume and it is not probable that 
further advances will be made by the government. The 
Edge law provides the machinery for making foreign 
loans, but it yet remains to be seen to what extent 
American bankers and investors will use that machinery. 
It is highly improbable that the recent annual excess of 
exports, amounting to over three billion dollars in the 
calendar year 191 8 and to over four billion dollars in 
1919, will be matched in 1920. 

We may say in passing that the decline in foreign 
rates of exchange which took place in 191 9 cannot be 
ascribed primarily to the excess in exports. It is due 
rather to the great currency expansion and increase of 
prices which have taken place in European countries 
since the signing of the armistice. 2 So long as the ex- 
pansion of currency and the increase of prices are more 
rapid in European countries than in the United States, 
foreign rates of exchange may reasonably be expected 
to decline. The minor fluctuations of the rates are, of 
course, intimately connected with the fluctuations in 
merchandise imports and exports and the balance of 
international payments. It is the instability of exchange 
rates resulting from both causes, rather than the precise 
level of rates that is disturbing to international trade. 

1 See The Review of Economic Statistics for July, 1919, p. 253. 

2 See " The Depreciation of the German Mark " by G. Cassel, " The 
Deviation of Exchanges " by E. C. Van Dorp, and " Official Figures Relating 
to Inflation," published in the Economic Journal, December, iqiq, pp. 402- 
506. 

3 Monthly figures since January 1919 are given in the accompanying 
table. For monthly data 1903-18, see The Review op Economic Sta- 
tistics, at pages shown in the table on p. 8 of the December Supplement. 



The increase of imports from European countries 
and the decrease of exports would probably make for a 
serious depression in a number of our industries if there 
was not a considerable potential domestic market. If a 
recession of prices occurs, it is probable that railroads 
and other public utilities of the United States will again 
enter the market for steel rails and other commodities. 

The conclusions concerning the present situation 
which we have drawn from our statistical analysis, sup- 
ported by the preceding economic analysis, will be found 
in the opening paragraphs on page 29 of this Review. 

III. THE THREE GROUPS OF SERIES 

During January none of the three groups of series 
exhibited any new developments that call for special 
consideration at this time. It may be stated, however, 
that pig-iron production and unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation are rapidly coming 
back to normal. The series included in each group 
remain the same as in 1919 and may be found on pages 
4-6 of the December Supplement. 

During 1919, in order that our readers might follow 
in all its details the movement of our index of business 
conditions, we have published from month to month 
charts showing each of the three groups of series enter- 
ing into the index. Hereafter we shall not publish these 
charts oftener than twice a year unless it happens that 
there is some unusual development which makes their 
presentation desirable. Every six months, therefore, 
our readers may expect to receive all the details con- 
cerning the construction of our index. We shall, how- 
ever, publish monthly in our Appendix of Current 
Statistics the " corrected items of various series of 
business statistics " and other material of interest to 
technical readers. By this arrangement we shall be 
able to eliminate from our text those statistical data 
which have little interest for the average reader. 

IV. THE INDIVIDUAL SERIES 3 

(A) The Speculative Group 

New York bank clearings decreased to $23,210,000,000 
in January from $23,980,000,000 in December. Usually 
January clearings run 6 per cent over those for Decem- 
ber, February runs 22 per cent under January, and 
March n per cent over February. 

The average price of twenty industrial stocks for Janu- 
ary was $104.60 compared with $105.60 for December, 
and $110.80 for November. During November the 
average price decreased from the high record of $119.62 
on November 3 to $103.60 on November 29. The 
lowest point reached in the decline last summer was 
$98.46 on August 20. There was a strong upward move- 
ment between February and July, when the average 
increased from $82.40 to $109.70. During the first half 
of February 1920 the minimum reached was $90.66 on 
the nth. 



